CHAPTER H
war was over, Napoleon a prisoner, and England
now stood exhausted, but alone among the nations
unvanquished, triumphant, supreme. She dominated
Europe, but at home there was misery and discontent.
World-wide international finance had been disorganized
and the delicate machinery of commerce had been
shattered. The impoverishment and unsettled state of
Europe reacted heavily on her trade, for her former
customers were too poor to buy; with Peace the large
purchases of war necessities by the British Government
had stopped; and these factors occasioned great distress
among the trading community. Markets were glutted
with goods; furnaces ceased working; there was a drop
in the demand for coal, and thousands of artisans, iron
workers and miners were thrown out of work; while the
distress in Ireland drove numbers of miserable peasants to
try their luck across the Channel.
No topic at this time caused such controversy or excited
so much agitation as the corn trade, for on it depended
the existence of the people. It was an intricate and diffi-
cult question and had been the subject of acrimonious dis-
cussion for years. A pamphlet on An Enquiry into the rise
of Prices in Europe, by Arthur Young, Secretary to the
Board of Agriculture, had been published in 1813 in reply
to frequent demands for information, and also for the
instruction of the public, who were profoundly ignorant
on the matter. In it he says (p. 165): "When I found that
all improvements in the agriculture of the kingdom were
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